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GLEANINGS FROM QUAKER ANNALS. 

The following account of a trial of George 
Fox, at the Lancaster assizes, has been pre- 
served. It affords, writes a sketcher of the 
period, a curious specimen of the calm, and 
somewhat amusing inflexibility, with which 
the poor oppressed Friends in their turn ~ 
plexed and troubled their persecutors. The 
judge and jury might well be confused and 
vexed at such exposures in technicalities of 
law as can scarcely be surpassed. 

When two days or thereabouts, had been 
fruitlessly occupied in tendering him the oath 
of allegiance, 1 was called again to hear the 
sentence. Whereupon, the judge asked me 
what I had to say, why he should not pass 
sentence upon me. 

I told him I was no lawyer, but I had much 
to say, if he would but have patience to hear. 
At that he laughed, and others laughed also, 
and said, Come, what have you to say? He 
can say nothing. 

Yes, said I; I have much to say; have but 
patience to hear me. 

I asked him whether the oath was to be 
tendered to the king’s subjects, or to the sub- 
jects of foreign princes? 

He said, to the subjects of this realm. 

Then, said [, look into the indictment; ye 
may see that you have left out the word sub- 
ject, 80, not having named me in the indict- 
ment as a subject, ye cannot premunire me 
for not taking an oath. 
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| The error being discovered, was confessed 
as such by the judge. 

But I told him I had something else, to 
stop his judgment; and desired. him to look 
what day the indictment said the oath was 
tendered to me at the sessions. 

They looked, and said it was the eleventh 
day of January. ; 

What day of the week was the sessions held 
on? said I, 

On a Tuesday, said they. 

Then, said I, look at your almanacs and 
see whether there was any sessions held at 
Lancaster on the eleventh day of January, so 
called. 

So they looked and found that the eleventh 
day was the day called Monday ; and that the 
sessions was on the day called Tuesday; 
which was the twelfth day of that month. 

Look now, said I, ye have indicted me for 
refusing the oath in the quarter sessions held 
at Lancaster, on the eleventh day of Januar 
last, and the justices have sworn that they 
tendered me the oath in open sessions here 
that day, and the jury, upon their oaths, have 
found me guilty thereupon ; and yet see, there 
was no session held at Lancaster that day. 

A great ferment among the justices, suc- 
ceeded this stroke; some of them stamping 
on the ground, and declaring that the mistake 
must have been made on purpose. 

But this is not all; I have more yet to offer, 
why sentence should not be given against. me. 
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I then asked, in what year of the king was 
the last assize here holden, which was in the 
month called March last? 

In the sixteenth year of the king; said the 
judge. 

But, the indictment says, it was in the 
fifteenth year. 

This error was also discovered and com- 
pelled to be acknowledged. 

Then they were all in a fret again, and 
could not tell what to say ; for the judge had 
sworn the officers of the court, that the oath 
was tendered me at the assize mentioned in 
the indictment. 

I told the judge, I had yet more to offer, to 
stop the sentence; and I asked, whether ad/ 

.the oath ought to be put in the indictment, 
or no. 

Yes, said he, it ought to be all put in. 

Then, said I, compare the indictment with 
the oath, and thou mayest see these words, 
viz., [or by any authority derived or pre- 
tended to be derived, from him or his see,] 
left out of the indictment, which is a principal 
part of an oath. And in another place, the 
words heizs and successors, are left out. 

The judge acknowledged these, also, to be 
great errors. 

But, said I, I have something further to 


i, said the judge, I have enough; you 
need say no more. 

If, said I, thou hast enough, I desire noth- 
ing but. law and justice at thy hands; for I 
do not look for mercy. 

_. Yow must have justice, said he, and you 
shall have law. 

Then I asked, am I at liberty, and free from 
all that ever hath been done against me in 
this matter? 

Yes, said he, you are free from all that hath 
been done against you. But then, he con- 
tinued, starting up in a rage, I can put the 
oath to any man here, and | will tender it to 


you — 
I told him, he had examples enough yester- 
day, of swearing and false swearing, both in |-used 


the justices and the jury. 

Give him the book, said the judge; and 
give him the book! re-echoed the sheriffs and 
the justices. 

If it be a Bible, said I, give it me. 

Yes, yes, said the judge, give it him. 

The oath was then read. 

When it was read, the judge asked, whether 
I would take the oath or no? 

Then said I, ye have given me a book here, 
to kiss and to swear on; and this book which 
ye have given me to kiss, says “ Kiss the Son!” 
and the Son says in this book, “Swear not at 
all;” and so says also the apostle James. I 
say as the book says, and yet ye imprison 


me! How chance ye do not imprison the 
book for saying so? How comes it that the 
book is at liberty amongst you, which bids 
me not to swear, and yet ye imprison me for 
doing as the book bids me? oe a 

Nay, said the judge, but we will imprison 
George Fox ; a promise which he failed not 
to perform. ; 

& F. lay in prison all that long cold win- 
ter, till the next assize; in which time, says 
he, “I was so starved, with cold and rain, 
that my body was greatly swelled, and my 
limbs much benumbed. But the Lord's 
power, he adds, was over all.”—From The 
Friend. 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHILDREN. 


From a long article with this title, by 
Brooke Herford, in the Christian Register, we 
have taken the liberty of making some ex- 
tracts.—Eps. 


I suppose there are very few people who do 
not feel that it is a good thing to grow up ac- 
quainted with the Bible and understanding 
it and loving it. For, though our ideas about 
it have changed, though we no longer feel it 
to be all of equal value, yet,’take it all in all, 
it still holds such a place, and deserves to-hold 
it, as no other book in the world. Here is, 
as a simple fact, the food which through many 
centuries has nourished the strongest, noblest 
life of mankind. 

Formerly, when men thought of the Bible 
as, throughout, the very words of God, all 
that was necessary was to read it anywhere ; 
but the Bible wants not merely reading, but 
studying. Only, at the same time, life has 
also been growing busier—more cares, more 
pleasures, many more things to read; and so, 
asa fact, Bible reading has a good deal slipped 
out of its old place in life. People do not 
read it to themselves as they used todo. And 
so, though there still remains a deal of 
the old reverence for the Bible, it probably 
never, since the Reformation, was so little 


Now this is a loss to life. It is a loss at the 
root of life. The Bible is the embodiment of 
the best religion of the silent, far-off past ; 
and life always suffers when its present iscut off 
from living connection with its rootsin the past. 
Life always suffers when it tries to live itself 
out in the strength merely of its own im- 
mediate surroundings and impulses. It is 
like a plant trying to live on what it can get 
through its leaves instead of through both 
leaves and root. We want the roots of our 
faith and piety deep down, where they grew 
from, in the ancient foundations of the world. 

And so the religious faith that has its roots 
down in those old Bible strata, the thought- 
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deposits of the ancient world’s best religion 
feels the quickening joy and help of to-day’s 
good impulses, but it does not depend on 
them ; it does not fade or fail, even if they 
are lacking or adverse. If you want to have 
this righteous, godly faith-element in life, if 
you want to have it rock rooted, and if you 
want your children to grow up s0, too, not 
only smart and quick and sympathetic, but 
with a strength and patience derived from 
well-springs of deep inner power, I believe 
that what is most of all needed is a whole- 
some, hearty revival of Bible reading and 
Bible study. peor. 2 xO Re Eee : 
But it is not merely for its old world life 
that the Bible is of such special value; it is 
because it gives us that part of the old world’s 
life which was most alive with religion—re- 
ligion rude, if you will, but ever growing to- 
ward the highest. The Bible shows us the 
ancient life of man, with the religion living 
and working in it. It is like looking into a 
beehive through a glass door and seeing the 
whole thing going on. There are the men 
and women of the older world—such as 
roamed over the Syrian deserts or crowded on 
the borders of mighty Egypt with, in their 
leaders at least, thoughts of God’s life and 
will big with the religion of the future; and 
these, not as life’s vague background, but as 
life’s most potent operating forces. No criti- 
cism can affect this. It does not depend upon 
the books being inspired, but upon their 
being genuine antiques. Nay, criticism only 
brings out the deeper value. Those tradi- 
tions of Genesis which once men studied as 
the primeval world’s fossil facts are now seen 
to be really its fossil thoughts, and are still 
more valuable. Exodus, 5 udges, the books 
of Samuel tell us a story, the groundwork of 
which is like that of other peoples, man mi- 
grating, man struggling, man fighting, man 
working, man legislating—yes, but something 
more—men doing all this with, in their 
leaders at least, a great visible awe of Deity. 
And that is what is so good’ to be in com- 
munication with. It is good to bein associa- 
tion to-day with any fellow creature whose 
best life comes right out, who is not ashamed 
of his faith, not ashamed of prayer, not 
ashamed torefer to the willofGod. Here inthe 
Bible is the help of a silent, changeless past, 
which touches us in the same kind of way. 
Across thirty tumultuous centuries that past 
reaches out its shadowy hand and presses ours 
with the assurance of its faith. It lays on us 
the obligation of its great basil laws; it puts 
its world old songs of praise into our hearts; 






























it looks into our eyes with the strong en- 


couragement of its solid trust and hope; and 
so it witnesses to us, with a testimony which 
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as attractive as ever you can. 
with home’s sweetest hours. Let the chil- 
dren’s recollection of mother’s tenderest kiss, 
or father’s kindest word of encouragement be 
connected with these times when 


great words of old. 


is echoed, though more faintly, from all 
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earth’s ancient lands, what a strong and living 
and reliable thing is this religious element in 
man ! . : ‘ 


Now let me give you a few hints. The first 


is simply: more Bible reading. I put this 
before any suggestions as to making it more 
living or interesting. If you feel that there 
really is this heart of value in it, don’t wait 
to read it with your children till you can 
bring it out. 
all of us to become, from childhood, if it may 
be, familiar with the old Bible sayings and 
Bible characters, quite apart from appreciat- 
ing their finer value. 
Bible reading must be time lost, unless you 
can at once make it interesting to the young. 
Yes, time lost, and worse than lost: if you 
press it harshly, but not if you do it kindly, 
and with them. All through the ages 
made the most of the Bible, the little children 
had to learn it with very little understanding 
of it; but that came, and the loving with it. 
I like the old fashion of children learning by 
heart passages of the Bible, only take care 
that they are the finer p es | 
and ciii., the Beautitudes, 
“Charity” are as good as Casabianca any- 
how. It is 
with such things. Life will open out their 
meaning; and so anythin 
makes you better acquain 
Bible books. ‘ , 


I believe it is a good thing for 


Do not think that 


salms xxiii 
aul’s chapter on 


ood for the mind to be stored 


is good which 
with the various 


Then, my second hint is :-make the Bible 
Associate it 


ou have 
been reading or talking with them about those 
f you can find beauti- 
ful Bible pictures, have them. If there is 
some great religious picture in the city, take 
them to see it. These are mere hints: there 
are a score of ways in which they may be 
carried out, and little special gleams of in- 
terest, pleasure, beauty, focused upon the 
Bible. 

But, after all, all such things are subor- 
dinate to my third word, which is this: 
that the only permanent way of finding 
the Bible interesting, and making it in- 
teresting, is to study it. You have to study 
it, even to know what to read and what to 
avoid. There are parts to be avoided, parts 
which children had better not read—another 
very important reason for our reading with 
them. But the Bible is full of the most in- 
teresting matter in the world, if only you 
know where to turn for it. The beautiful 
thing is to know the Bible as you used to 
know the country place where you were a 
child. Do you not remember how well you 
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knew just where to look for the first spring | 


flowers, or the largest wild strawberries, or 
the robin’s nest; how you knew the tree 
where the young squirrels were, and the old 
stump where it was pleasantest to sit with 
your book, and the point on the hill where 
you could get the very last glimpse of the 
setting sun? We want to know our way 
about in the Bible like that. But, to know 
the Bible so we have to study it ; and you have 
to study it still more to get at the heart of it, 
at the real human life of it. At first, reading 
the Bible is like looking at a series of curious, 
old-fashioned pictures. The figures look stiff 
and formal, you cannot make out at first what 
they are all doing. You cannot read the life 
in them. Have you never noticed this in 
looking at Chinese pictures, or at the old 
Egyptian tomb paintings, or even at Hol- 
bein’s wood-cuts? But when you study them, 
and the more you study them, the old life all 
comes out. And so in reading the Bible. 
And there is this great help in feeling your 


* way into the old life of the Bible—that, how- 


ever stiff and formal the figures may look at 
first, it is life, real, large, strong life that lies 
away behind. It is life strong at its heart 
that our generation most needs, Our age is 
strong enough in its hands. It is strong 
enough in its head. It has all clear, keen 
outlook toward nature and toward man. Yet 
lacks it one thing. It lacks the inward look 
—the inward look of quiet meditation—that 
inward look which at its tenderest and finest 
looks upward, too—that inward, upward mind 
in which the men of old walked mightily 
with God. There, as near to us as it was 
near to them—there is life’s deepest root, 
life’s firmest strength, life’s noblest and eternal 
crown. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CONTENTMENT VERSUS WEALTH. 

A.few days ago a paragraph in the paper 
caught my eye; it was something like this, 
“ Philosophy is that which enables a rich man 
to say it is no disgrace to be poor,” and the 
thought came immediately, cannot a poor man 
be philosophical enough to say it is no dis- 
grace to be poor. The style of living which 
almost universally follows the acquisition of 
money, places a strongly marked distinction 
between those who can command abundant 
means and those who cannot; and if fine 
houses and. clothes and dainty food were all 
of life, or were even the best of it, then, indeed, 
many of us might find ourselves short of the 
enjoyment which is everyone’s due. Enjoy- 
ment is a condition of the mind; which varies 
as much as individuals do, and therefore we 
cannot judge of one another’s possession of it. 
The miser who loves the aceumulation of 


money finds no pleasure in generosity ; and 
while fhat is his enjoyment, it is so very nar- 
row and narrowing, that but few would be 
willing to accept the riches, if they must be 
accompanied by a miser’s limitations. If then 
the broader mind can see that money does 
not in itself bring happiness, nor the absence 
of it unhappiness, it has risen above a cloud 
which prevents many a one from seeing en- 
joyment that might be his if he could but be 
contented. The cultivation and development 
of our mental resources lifts us to a plane 
which material wealth fails to command, 
while there is no royal road to learning, yet 
everyone who has found happiness in its pur- 
suit, is a king in his own right, having at his 
command the most willing subjects to minister 
to his enjoyment. “Contentment is wealth,” 
is a good text to preach from, and to vary it 
we might say, “discontent is poverty.” 

If one can feel that he is in harmony with 
his surroundings, that the place he fills is his 
right place, he cannot see any disgrace con- 
nected with it, and if there is anything in him 
to lift him to the command of greater re- 
sources, surely the contentment that has been 
his in the more humble situation will not unfit 
him for his new surroundings. Such a one 
having been faithful in a few things, will still 
be faithful when he is made ruler over more. 





THE INFLUENCES OF THE THEATRE. 


It is a significant circumstance that some 
of the strongest denunciations of the theatre 
have been uttered by persons like the late 
Sheridan Knowles, for example, who had 
themselves at one period been connected with 
the stage; and of this we are furnished with 
a fresh and very striking illustration in a 
recent instalment of Fanny Kemble’s auto- 
biography, in the Atlantic Monthly. Describ- 
ing her first appearance on the stage, she 
says: “So my life was determined, and I 
devoted myself to an ayocation which I never 
liked or honored, and about the very nature 
of which I have never been able to come to 
any decided opinion. Itis in vain that the 
undoubted specific gifts of great actors and 
actresses suggest that all gifts are given for 
rightful exercise; in vain that Shakspeare’s 
plays urge the imperative claim to the most 
perfect illustration they can receive from his- 
trionic interpretation: a business which is 
incessant excitement and factitions emotion, 
seems to me unworthy of a man; a business 
which is public exhibition is unworthy of a 
woman.” Mrs. Kemble states that at four 
periods of her life she was constrained by 
circumstances to maintain herself by the ex- 
ercise of her dramatic faculty ; latterly, it is 
true, in a manner that was less painful and 
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distasteful to her, by reading instead of act- 

ing. “But though I have never, I trust,” 

she continues, “ been ungrateful for the power 

of thus helping myself and others, or forget- 

ful of the obligations I was under to do my 

appointed work conscientiously in every re- 

spect, or unmindful of the precious good 

regard of so many kind hearts that it has 

won for me; though I have never lost one 

iota of my own intense delight in the act of 
rendering Shakspeare’s creations ; yet neither 

have I ever presented myself before an au- 

dience without a shrinking feeling of reluc- 
tance, or withdrawn from their presence 
without thinking the excitement I had under- 
gone unhealthy, and the personal exhibition 

odious.” Mrs. Kemble adds, after quoting a 
letter she wrote to a friend immediately after 
her début at Drury Lane, that she does not 
know whence she derived the deep impression 
expressed in that letter of the moral dangers 
of the life upon which she was entering. It 
was certainly not from her parents, she says, 
who were not troubled with a perception of 
the moral evils of their calling. “I had never 
heard the nature of it discussed, and was abso- 
lutely without experience of it ; but the vapid 
vacuity of the last years of my aunt Siddons’ life 
had made a profound impression upon me—her 
apparent deadness and indifference to every- 
thing, which I attributed (unjustly, perhaps) 
less to her advanced age than to what I sup- 
posed the withering and drying influence of 
the over-stimulating atmosphere of emotion, 
excitement, and admiration in which she had 
passed her life; certain it is that such was 
my dread of the effect of my profession upon 
me, that I added an earnest petition to my 
daily prayers that I might be defended from 
the evil influence I feared it might exercise 
upon me.” This testimony of Fanny Kemble 
is, perhaps, the most striking word that has 
ever been written on the subject; and it will 
probably receive respectful consideration 
from some at least of those who are unwilling 
to accept instruction on such a subject from 
the ministers of religion. It only confirms, 
however, many a word that has been spoken 
from the pulpit, while it is also in harmony 
with those conclusions of philosophy which 
point out the moral danger of that stirring 
of our emotional nature which is unaccompa- 
nied-with the wholesome practical activities 
of the Christian life. The hardest hearts are 
those which have experiencéd the indurating 
effect of feelings habitually excited for mere 
selfish pleasure.— Christian World. 





LIFE is only bright when it proceedeth 
Toward a truer, deeper life above: 
Human love is sweetest when it leadeth 
Toa more divine and perfect love. 
A. A. PROCTER. 


THE PAST. 

‘*Backward look across the ages and the 

beacon moments see.’’ 

It is an evil to make a fetich of the past, 
of ancient men or ancient times. It is an 
equal evil to ignore it, especially to ignore 
those noble lives which have been lived, and 
those great characters which have * been 
builded under circumstances similar to those 
which now exist. Only a shallow and flip- 
pant age will be irreverent toward the past ; 
only a heartless and indifferent one will be 
cold toward its own great ones, especially 
when they put on the asphodel wreath of im- 
mortality. Their lives lead and inspire us; 
they open before us grander possibilities ; 
they give us a larger faith in ourselves. 
Through this faith we live our lives a little 
more sublimely, and help humanity forward 
to larger issues. 

‘*Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 


Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 


And the influence of these noble deeds 
does not cease in the doing. They shine down 
the ages. The grand life does not die out. 
Though it perish from the sight of men, its 
memorial is immortal. It survives in death, 
and inspires a thousand lives. It joins “the 
choir invisible of those immortal dead whose 
music is the gladness of the world.” It: is 
impossible to imagine the dying out of the 
influence of a grand character. It is a per- 
manent force in humanity, and “ controls with 
a growing sway the growing life of man.”— 
T. B. Forbush. 





DISSENTERS IN RUSSIA. 


There are two bodies of modern evangeli- 
cal dissenters in Russia, called Molokans and 
Stundists. The name of the former was given 
them from the river Molochnaja, in the 
government of Cherson, to which they were 
banished at the commencement of this cen- 
tury. Among themselves they take the 
name of “Brethren.” Their religious views 
and practices are substantially the same as 
those of the Society of Friends ; they dispense 
alike with priests and sacraments, and un- 
derstand the teachings of Scripture with ref- 
erence to baptism and the Lord’s Supper in 
a spiritual sense. The morality of their lives 
is of the strictest kind. They gather together 
for prayer in simple cottages, and worshi 
without the restriction of external forms. El- 
ders and deacons are appointed among them 
for the oversight of the Church and the care 
of the poor. 

During the reign of the Emperor Nicholas 
many of this sect were banished to the Cau- 
casus, where they now enjoy considerable re- 
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ligious liberty. In the town of Kars they 
number about 10,000 and are numerous in 





for the table; and, when in spring and sum” 
mer the few which escape the carnage venture 


the governments of Tamboff, Saratoff, Samara, | to sing in the early dawn, their matin instead 


Cherson, and Tauride. It is very difficult to 
ascertain their total number, but in the govern- 
ment of Tamboff alone there are about 20,000, 
and in certain instances they occupy entire 
villages. Though there are persecut*-o 'aws 
against them on the statute books, the blame- 
lessness of their lives has hindered the ad- 
ministration from putting them in execution. 

The Stundists are of more recent origin, 
dating only from the end of 1865. Their 
views are very much those of the Baptists, 
as they are evangelical in faith, baptize be- 
lievers, and for the most part observe the or- 
dinance of the breaking of bread. Some of 
them, like the Molokans, understand this lat- 
ter in a spiritual sense. They have suffered 
ceniidetalle persecution, and to the present 
time are not recognized by the Government. 
One of the penalties to which they are sub- 
jected is that marriages among them, being 
performed without the intervention of priests, 
are treated as illegal. In the district of Kieff 
they number about 4,000, in the Caucasus 
about 2,000; scattered in other governments 
there are probably about 2,000 more. Their 
numbers are on the increase, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain them with exact- 
ness. As there is no religious liberty in Rus- 
sia, and those who are baptized as members 
of the Orthodox Greek Church are not per- 
mitted to leave it, both Molokans and Stundists 
have suffered considerably from persecution. 
Excluded from the centre of Russia, they 
have been banished to the frontiers, and in 
the northern part of the country are quite 
unknown.—H. Gratian Guiness, F_R.GS., 
Christian. 

SPARE THE BIRDS. 

Man is not by nature a kind animal, for all 
good is a cultivated plant. As the wild 
orange is bitter, and the wild olive destitute 
of richness, and the wild rose of perfume, so 
man is by nature a creature without mind and 
without heart. Even the children of civil- 
ized parents will stone or aim their arrow at 
a beautiful song-bird, not loving any more 
those rare decorations of the woods than they 
love the serpents in the grass. The love of 
all forms of destruction is in the bottom of 
the human heart, and long is the culture that 
will separate this dross from the spirit’s gold. 
And when we have reached manhood and 
womanhood, and feel that the work of civil- 
ization has been accomplished in our own 
bosoms, behold a close examination of our 
souls shows that we are in part barbarous 
still. All through Maryland and parts of 
Pennsylvania, the red-breasted robin is shot 


of filling the heart with love of nature and of. 
life, only tells the farmer or hunter where the 

bird may be found and may be blown out of 
existence. In Germany, humming-birds and. 
their companions in littleness have been de- 

stroyed by millions to ornament the head- 

dress of ladies; the ladies not remembering 
that for’ these little ornaments a nest of 
young humming-birds have chirped and 

become chilled, and have starved and died,. 
wondering why the mother-bird and father- 
bird did not come back. All this sorrow in 
the tiny nest is to be explained by the bonnet. 
of a Christian lady at church. This Christian 

lady says to the audience and to the preacher, 
“See my humming-bird!” And thus, hav- 

ing heard our lady speak, the Humane 

Society is attempting to tell us what the little 

birds in the nest say of the matter,—a case 
in equity which demands that we hear the 
other side. Not until 1873 did England 

reach the civilization of a bird-law. It was 

found that the oriole and all birds that had 
beauty of plumage were hunted all day long 
by the inhuman shot-gun. The milliner’s 
shop wanted the plumage; and, as a result, 
no bird could be found in the fields of Eng- 
land where the huntsman dared venture. 
Parliament came to the rescue of the birds of 
plumage and song.— Prof. David Swing. 





THE PENN BI-CENTENARY. 
The following from The Herald of Peace 
(London), has been sent us for publication. 


The two-hundredth anniversary of the land- 
ing of William Penn, in the great American 
State, of which he was the founder, was re- 
cently celebrated in Philadelphia, with an 
amount of pomp and pageantry, which would 
have greatly surprised the simple-hearted 
Quaker. Yet it is also not inappropriate to- 
note afresh, on such an occasion, 2 principal 
truth, of which it isa reminder. It is well 


known that Penn’s conversion to the views of 


the Friends was intimately connected with an 
impressive sermon, to which he listened, from. 
one of the preachers of that Society, named 
Thomas Loe, who dwelt upon the precept 
that “ There is a faith which overcomes the- 
world, and there is also a faith which is over- 
come by the world.” Young Penn resolved, 
and showed by his whole life thenceforth, that 
his faith should be a practical and victorious. 
reality ; that it should not be of a merely im- 
aginary or nominal nature, without visible 
results, but a real imparting of Divine power 
and beneficence. This was the actuating 
principle of his whole future career. His faith 
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overcame ridicule amongst his relatives and 
gay associates. It overcame the temptations 
to indolence and selt-indulgent extravagance 
presented by his circumstances and associa- 
tions. It overcame the numerous preliminary 
obstacles in the way of his obtaining his great 
American proprietorship. It overcame not 
only the imaginary but the real danger of 
contact with savage Indians and uncivilized 
tribes. It overcame, by prolonged and suc- 
cessful experiment, in his own domains, the 
previously existing fears and prejudices of 
the people in favor of armaments and mili- 
tary preparations. It established, without 
sword, bullet, or cannon, an abiding peace 
and a mutually cordial friendship Tacinacis 
the American aborigines and the Pennsylva- 
nian immigrants for more than half a century ; 
and, in fact, until Penn had long been dead 
and his victorious faith superseded by timid 
counsels and a wavering policy on the part 
of his successors. Such practical victories 
proved Penn to be a real statesman of a high 
order. Hence, not only his adopted, but his 
recommended policy, claims the greater weight 
of deference. Amongst his special recom- 
mendations was the project of a scheme for 
uniting the nations of Christendom, at least 
to a certain extent, under a common Code of 
Laws and for the establishment of a mutual 
Court of Reference for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. This, however, was a 
step too far in advance of the spirit of the 
age. But the Nineteenth Century has made 
some progress towards it, inasmuch as about 
forty serious international difficulties have, of 
latter times, been peacefully adjusted by 
means of arbitration, without recourse to 
arms. It is this practically overcoming faith 
which is the main lesson of his life and his 
great legacy to modern generations. How 
materially would the aspect of Christen- 
dom be changed for the better, if but a few 
of its statesmen and legislators took a 
resolute stand upon the basis of a faith re- 
solved to make life one prolonged scene of 
moral militancy. For, in the highest sense 
of the word, Penn was a soldier—a soldier of 
the cross. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Fairfax Quarterly Meeting.—Our Quarterly 
Meeting, held on the 19th inst., at Fairfax 
(Waterford), Loudoun co., Va., appeared to 
be a favored occasion. Despite muddy high- 
ways, made more difficult of travel by a slight 
fall of snow on the night of the 17th, which 
“balled” on the horses’ feet, the meeting on 
First-day drew a large concourse of Friends 
and friendly people together. 

Much irregularity in gathering—caused 
chiefly by the conditions mentioned—marred 


the objects of the meeting for a time, but a 
good degree of order was at length secured, 
and the services were held, it appeared to me, 
in the solemnity and power of the Truth. T. 
F., of New York, had the principal engage- 
ment in the ministry, and the solid deport- 
ment and fixed attention with which his mes- 
sage was received, bore testimony that the 
work was owned by the Great Head of the 
Church. 

Testimony-bearers of our own fold were 
moved to speak to the people. 

On that evening a large committee were in 
deliberation over the subject of a school at 
Waterford under the care of Friends. 

The prevailing sentiment appeared to re- 
cognize the need of a school of this character, 
though some doubts of its practicability have 
thus far prevented the scheme taking practi- 
cal form. 

On Second-day morning at 11 o’clock the 
people, including many not Friends, again 
gathered. The neat and commodious house 
was soon well. nigh full, and the hour for 
assembling was more nearly observed thaa on 
First-day. 

After an interval of silence, W. W. ap- 
peared in testimony, opening his discourse 
with a quotation from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, with reference to the Mediator of 
the New Covenant, Jesus Christ our Saviour. 

T. F. followed, with a clear and forcible 
exposition of the power and goodness of the 
Author of our being, and of our obligations to 
Him. 

My impression of this meeting is that it 
was an excellent one. There was close atten- 
tion throughout its rather lengthy duration. 

In the business proceedings Circular Meet- 
ing work was continued at Washington City, 
within the limits of Hopewell Monthly Meet- 
ing, and at South Fork, Loudoun co.,Va. H. 





Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Wrights- 
town, Second mo. 22d, 1883, was about as 
large as it usually is in the winter season. 
Charles and Harriet E. Kirk, Nathaniel 
Richardson, Watson C. Martindale, Ellison 
Newport, and a few others, from the neigh- 
boring Quarter of Abington, were present. 
The house was pretty well filled, although 
not at the appointed hour. It is to be regretted 
that many of the members are so unmindful 
of the hour of assembling at Quarterly Meet- 
ings. If the members were all punctual in 
regard to time, those who are not members 
would probably be so, and our meetings 
would be much more satisfactory. 

In the early part of the gathering, Ellison 
Newport appeared in supplication, and after- 
wards appeared in ministry. He was fol- 
lowed by Elizabeth H. Plummer. 
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This being the last Quarter before the 
Yearly Meeting, all the Queries were read, 
with answers from each of the eight Monthly 
Meetings, and summaries thereof prepared 
and adopted. During the consideration of 
the answers appropriate remarks were made 
by visitors and others in both ends of the 
house, 

The committee which was appointed six 
months previously, to visit the mectings and 
members, with the view of increasing the jn- 
terest in attending our meetings for Divine 
worship, made a written report, which was 
united with and directed to be forwarded to 
the Yearly Meeting, and the committee was 
continued, with the addition of a few more 
women Friends, to labor further therein as 
Truth may open the way. 

Amos Jones informed that he had accom- 
plished the visit to Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
and some of the meetings composing it, as men- 
tioned in his minute endorsed by the Quarter, 
to the peace and satisfaction of his mind, and 
had returned his minute to his Monthly 
Meeting. 

After a solemn pause the meeting closed 
with the feeling that we had had a satisfac- 
tory and profitable season. I. E. 


FRIEN DS’ IN TELLIGENCER. 
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Memorr or Racuet Hicxs.—tThe atten- 
tion of Friends in charge of libraries through- 
out our Yearly Meeting is called to the me- 
moir of Rachel Hicks, which is offered at the 
reduced price of fifty cents per copy, free of 
postage. See advertisement. 





BenJAMIN HALLOWELL.—It will doubtless 
give general satisfaction to the wide circle 
who knew and loved this valued friend and 
educator, to be informed that Friends’ Book 
Association, 1020 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
is about publishing his “Autobiography, with 
extracts from his religious, educational, and 
other writings, some of his favorite poems and 
incidents of personal history illustrative of 
his character.” It will make a volume of 
about 450 pages, and will contain a steel en- 
graved portrait oftheauthor. The publishers 
desire us to inform those of our readers who 
wish to subscribe for this book that they 
want all the subscriptions in by Fourth month 
14th. Clubs of ten or more to one address 
will be allowed a discount of: ten per cent. 


Price, $1.50, with 15 cents additional for 
postage when sent by mail. 





Reciprociry.—We note with deep satis- 
faction, that the sufferings occasioned by the 
unprecedented Western floods of the past 
month, have so touched the hearts of those 
of our people who have dwelt in prosperous 
safety during this time of disaster, that they 
are sending of their abundance to the people 
of the drowned-out districts. Cincinnati no- 
bly puts forth her energies—cleanses, repairs, 
and restores as the floods retire; and then 
announces that charity had better go else- 
where, for she can very well care for her 
own. 

We may believe that a measure of this 
spirit of self-help and of recuperative energy 
will be manifested all along the line. Yet 
even this energy and dignified rejection of 
what is not needed in favor of greater needs 
further on, will not abate the flow of that 
compassionate sympathy which prompts to 
effective aid of the substantial sort. 

All will be remembered. When in some 
coming day of desolation upon the now safe 
and prosperous localities fall the burden of 
some ‘great affliction, we feel an assurance 
that from the smiling valleys of the West 
will flow back the tide of generous help 
which now tends towards flooded cities and 
towns that have risen upon the banks of the 
beautiful river which carries the western 
drainage of the Alleghanies to the Gulf. 

The people of the United States, especially 
those of German descent, have had an oppor- 
tunity to bind closer the bonds of kindred 
love by sending forth timely aid to the suf- 
ferers from floods in the German fatherland 
this winter. 
called back the tide of help to these shores, 
and sums of money are being received from 
over the seas to be applied to the restoration 
of ruined towns, and the rekindling of the 
fires of drowned forge and factory in the 
West. 

This reciprocity ought to fill our hearts 
with gratitude and faith, and cause even the 
pessimist to hope for the advancement of 
human nature to that place which exalted 
and inspired minds have ever foreseen for it 


Already our own disaster has . 
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We cannot suppose that this divine compas- 
sion, and this tender care for the good of 
others ever moved the heart of the antique 
world. Would Rome have mourned if Car- 
thage had been burned with fire, or would 
Carthage have sent corn and wine if Rome 
had been drowned by the Tiber? Would 
Jerusalem have wept for the griefs of Sama- 
ria, or would Samaria have grieved if Jeru- 
salem was laid in the dust? Did Athens so 
love Sparta, or did Sparta as promptly re- 
spond to the cry of Athens, as Philadelphia, 
and her sister cities to-day answer to the 
voices of woe along our Western river banks? 

A sage has said: “ Every man is not so 
much a workman in the world as he is a 
suggestion of that he should be. Men walk 
as prophecies of the next age.” 

Is it not permitted us to foresee in the light 
of our own times a blessed prophecy of the 
coming ages, when nation shall not lift up its 
hand against nation, but all peoples shall be 
bound together in mutual love and help, and 
that advancement shall be known which is 
evermore in the direction of the Divine wis- 
dom ? 

The doers of good deeds are sowing seed 
for their children to reap in the harvest time. 
The harvest cannot fail, but the care of the 
sower must be that his seed be good, for no 
man yet ever gathered grapes from thorns, or 
figs from thistles. 





DIED. 


BROWN.—Of pneumonia, on Second mo. 
13th, 1883, at her residence near Fairhaven, 
Sarah N. Brown, in the 81st year of her age; 
an Elder of Westfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
This dear friend was remarkable for her quiet 
indwelling spirit, endeavoring to bear the trials 
of life with Christian fortitude. She was a 
diligent attender of religious meetings, and 
had endeared herself by a beautiful life to 
large number of loving friends. E. 


LUKENS.—O0n the evening of First month 
16th, 1883, at Warrington, Bucks county, Pa., 
William, son of Ellen and the late Charles H. 
Lukens, in the 21st year of his age. 


SCHOOLEY.—Of pneumonia, after an ill- 
ness of one week, on First mo. 14th, 1883, at 
her home in Yarmouth, LoVisa, wife of Asa L. 
Schooley, in the 65th year of her age; an ap- 

roved minister for about twenty years of 
Norwich Monthly Meeting, Canada. 

A life of usefulness and devotion to duty has 
been closed, and they who have lived within 
the circle of its influence and been strength- 
ened thereby, deem it just that the memory of 








the loving wife, tender mother, and devoted 
friend should receive more than a ame no- 
tice. She was the ae of Henry and 
Catharine Zavitz, of Pelham Monthly Meet- 
ing, was married in 1838, and removing with 
her husband to Yarmouth, they became mem- 
bers of Norwich Monthly Meeting. She deeply 
felt the responsibilities and requirements of 
domestic life,and only those who knew her 
best could know the faithfulness with which 
they were performed. She was a diligent 
attender of all our meetings, laboring with her 
might for the extension of the principles of 
truth. Her words of loving counsel and en- 
couragement will long be remembered. 

The prospect of death gave her no alarm, 
and feeling, in her own words, ‘‘there was 
nothing in her way,’’ her spirit took its op 

. A. ME 


in trust and peace. 


SHUTE.—On First-day morning, First mo, 
7th, 1883, at his home, near Richmond, Ind., 
Aaron Shute, aged 76; a member of White 
Water Monthly Meeting. 


TYSON.—On Second mo. 20th, 1883, Caro- 
line P. Tyson, daughter of Jacob and Bliza- 


beth Parry ; amember of Green street Monthly 
Meeting. 





INDIAN EDUCATION. 

The attention of Friends having been re- 
cently directed, through this paper, to an 
opening for work in the cause of education 
among the Indians, it has seemed proper to 
present to our readers the portion of the late 
report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
which refers to this important means of ad- 
vancing the civilization of our dusky brethren 
of the West.—Ebs. 


“ Exclusive of the five civilized tribes, the 
whole number of Indian pupils attending 
school the past year has been 8.412. Of these 
476 wer2 in attendance at the Carlisle, Hamp- 
ton and Forest Grove training schools. Of 
the remainder 3,937 attended reservation 
boarding-schools, and 3,999 reservation day 
schools. 

“In industrial education Indian boarding- 
schools are doing pioneer work. There are 
neither precedents nor text-books to follow. 
In very few schools in the United States can 
the white child, unless he is a criminal, learn 
how to work as well as to read; how to use 
his hands as well as his head. This need is 
receiving the attention of educators and phi- 
lanthropists, and the success of the experiment 
among Indians is being watched with interest 
by the friends of the lower classes both white 
and black. One of the first obstacles encoun- 
tered is the outlay of funds required. To fairly 
equip each reservation school with stock, 
wagons, farming implements and mechanical 
tools, and have these articles used not only 
by children, but by children who have no 
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inherited inclination or aptitude for civilized | the time is not far distant when a system of 
pursuits, must largely increase, the annual | district schools will be established in Indian 


expense of the schools; and though for such 
expenditure the return in the next generation 
will be large, the immediate returns will be 
meagre. Rentaihalore it ought to be done, 
and appropriations increased accordingly. 
Even if Carlisle, Hampton, and Forest Grove 
could turn out, as they cannot, all the skilled 
mechanics and agriculturists needed among 
Indians, yet the value to the Indian boy of 
mere rudimentary training in some one of the 
various handicrafts will be worth to his own 
manhood and the civilization of his race im- 
measurably more than it will cost, and the 
morale of the school which furnishes such 
employment and diversion to its restless 
pupils will be vastly improved. 

“Too much importance cannot be attached 
to the agency industrial boarding-school. It 
is the centre of Indian civilization, and will 
be until parents are willing to send their 
children away from home to be educated, 
and the Government is willing to assume the 
enormous expense of that sort of schooling. 
Until then the reservation schools will be 
worth as much to the distant training-schools 
as the training-schools are to the reservation. 
They awaken the interest in education which 
first leads the parent to surrender his child, 
and mre so mould public opinion as to make 
it possible for the returned student to perse- 
vere in the habits. learned at the East. Un- 
less a strong purifying influence is exerted 
on the reservation atmosphere while the stu- 
dents are absent, they will return toa fire- 
damp of heathenism, ignorance, and super- 
stition that will extinguish all the flames of 
intelligence and virtue that have been kin- 
dled contact with civilization. In this 
way solr can the Government hope to escape 
the humiliating relapses which many years 
ago discouraged missionary, societies from any 
further attempts at educating Indian pupils 
away from their tribes. An appropriation of 
not less than $50,000 should be made by 
Congress at its next session to properly equip 
existing reservation schools for industrial 
work. 

“Day Schools——Eleven new day schools 
have been opened this year, but four day 
schools have become boarding-schools, and 
twelve have been discontinued, so that the 
whole number now in operation is 101, five 
less than last year. Most of those discontin- 
ued were small schools, maintained in the 
Indian camps by religious societies. It is as 
common a belief that the boarding should 
supercede the day-school as it is that train- 
ing-schools reraote from the Indian country 
ought to be substituted for those located in 
the midst of the Indians. But I trust that 


settlements, which will serve not only as cen- 
tres of enlightenment for those neighborhoods, 
but will give suitable employment to returned 
students, especially the young women, for 
whom it is specially difficult to provide.” 


INDIAN JUDGES—NEW RULES PROMULGATED. 


The Indian policy of the Secretary of the 
Interior, was given definite shape by the pro- 
mulgation of a circular by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs for the guidance of the 
several Indian agents. This circular con- 
tains a series of rules, the first of which pro- 
vides for a court of Indian offences at each 
inspection agency, to consist of two men se- 
lected from the most intelligent, moral, and 
reliable of the tribe, who shall at stated ses- 
sions hear and adjudge offences. The court is 
empowered to enforce its decisions, the only 
appeal being to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs at Washington. Each judge is to be 
appointed for a term of one year, subject to 
removal at any time at the discretion of the 
Commissioner. They are to receive $20 a 
month salary. This court is to have juris- 
diction over all Indian offences enumerated 
in the new rules. The first of these offences 
named are the sun-dance, the scalp-dance, 
and all other so-called sports assimilating 
thereto, the penalty for which for the first 
offence, is the withholding of rations for fifteen 
days, and the second offence the withholding 
of rations not less than ten days or not more 
than thirty, or by incarceration in the agency 
prison for a period not exceeding thirty days 
or both. Another offence designated is plural 
marriage, the penalty of which is a fine of 
$20, or work at hard labor for a period of 
twenty days, or both. The proceeds of this 
penalty are to be donated to the benefit of the 
tribe to which the offender belongs. Rations 
are also to be withheld from husbands‘ who 
fail to support their wives. Medicine men 
are also held to be offenders against the civi- 
lization of agencies, and any attempt on their 
part to prevent the attendance of children at 
the agency school, or to influence the tribe 
to continue their heathenish rites, is to be 
punishable by ten days’ solitary confinement 
on bread and water. The destruction of any 
tribal property is also to be punished by im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding thirty 
days, or until such times as evidence satis- 
factory to the court that the offence will not 
be repeated. Each agent is instructed to 
present the new rules to the several tribes at 
once, and to send in the names for the judge- 
ships as soon as possible, so that no time may 
be lost in the establishment of the new sys- 
tem.— Japi Oaye for Second month. 





—— 
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THE MORALS OF INTELLECT. 


In Moncure D. Conway’s new biographical 
study of Emerson, is a letter written by the 
sage to the author, which finely expresses his 
views of the responsibilities of intellect. 

“T believe,” he writes, “what interests both 
you and me most of all things, and whether 
we know it or not, is the morals of intellect; 
in other words, that no man is worth his room 
in the world who is not commanded by a 
legitimate object of thought. The earth is 
full of frivolous people, who are bending 
their whole force and the force of nations on 
trifles, and these are baptized with every 
grand and holy name, remaining, of course, 
totally inadequate to occupy any mind; and 
so skeptics are made. A true soul will dis- 
dain to be moved except by what natively 
commands it, though it should go sad and 
solitary in search of its master a thousand 
years. The few enperies persons in each 
community are so by their steadiness to 
reality and their neglect of appearances. 
This is the euphrasy and rue that purge the 
intellect and insure insight. Its full rewards 
are slow but sure; and yet I think it has its 
reward on the instant, inasmuch as simplicity 
and grandeur are always better than dapper- 
ness.” 





THE FLOODS AND THE FORESTS. 

When one flood occurs it may be set down 
as an extraordinary cataclysm of nature, but 
when there are two in succession presenting 
the same features, and evidence of more gen- 
eral conditions that invite, if they do not pro- 
duce them, it is time to consider whether they 
are natural or artificial, and whether anything 
can be done to alleviate or diminish them. 
The great floods of the Ohio follow those on 
a lesser scale of last year, and there is a pros- 
pect that, as the surcharged rivers pour into 
the Mississippi, there will be a repetition of 
the disaster by the swelling floods all the way 
from Cairo to the Gulf, doing great damage, 
if not in such enormous proportions as that of 
last season. The floods of the Ohio have cer- 
tainly increased in numbers and in magnitude 
within living experience, and, while excessive 
damage is the result of an extraordinary sea- 
son, there has been an evident change in the 
condition of the river. The waters have been 
higher in winter and lower in summer, and 
the raging flood of one season has been suc- 
ceeded by a stream so diminished as to inter- 
fere with ordinary navigation in another. 
Part of this may ih due to extraordinary 
conditions of the weather and to climate va- 
riations of an atmospheric nature, but the 
circumstances are exactly those which occur 
in countries denuded of forests, and are pro- 
duced by well known conditions of that cause. 


Streams that are raging torrents at one time 
and dry beds of dust in another are common 
to the treeless plains of the great western pla- 
teau in our own country, to the barren steppes 
of Russia, to the arid central plains of Spain, 
and everywhere that large tracts of land en- 
gender heat and aridity, without trees to 
generate moisture or check the floods when 
the atmospheric cold is precipitated in rain 
or snow. 

It is a well understood fact that forests: at- 
tract as well as generate moisture, and that a 
tree-covered country has much more abund- 
ant as well as equable rainfall than one that 
is bare and barren. A full-grown oak or elm 
draws moisture from hundreds of square feet 
of the earth, and breathes it out into the at- 
mosphere at the rate of more than two tons a 
day, and, when this is multiplied into a wide- 
spreading forest, it can easily be imagined 
what effect it has in producing an atmosphere 
that precipitates rain, while it also moderates 
the cold of winter as well as the heat of sum- 
mer. It is the opinion of Prof. Marsh, and 
other accomplished scientists, that the barren- 
ness of Central Asia was produced by the 
wastefulness of the early inhabitants in cut- 
ting down the trees, and that they were thus. 
transposed from fertile and well-peopled 
plains to the barren and arid wastes they now 
are. Whether this is so or not, it is certain 
that their climatic disadvantages are the re- 
sult of a lack of forests, and that, if they 
could be planted with trees, they would once 
more be fertile and populous. Trees also an- 
swer another purpose in preventing floods. 
The roots and undergrowth absorb the mois- 
ture from the top of the earth as well as from 
beneath, and act as a great sponge, holdin 
and retaining the moisture after a rainfa 
until it slowly drips away without causing a 
flood. Again the heavy deposits of snow and 
ice are sheltered by the trees from being im- 
mediately acted upon by the sun, oan the 
melting goes on so slowly that it cannot pre- 
cipitate a torrent. Both in equalizing a rain- 
fall and in preventing a flood forests serve a 
most effective purpose, and their loss is a 
much more important one than in its relation 
to the timber supply. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that the 
reckless destruction of the timber about the 
headwaters, and along the banks and tribu- 
tary streams of the Ohio and other rivers as 
well, has begun to produce its effects, and 
that, if the floods of this year and the last are 
due in a measure to extraordinary atmos- 
pheric conditions, they are aggravated and 
precipitated by artificial circumstances. It 
is certainly time to call a halt in the destruc- 
tion of forests. The rate even now is much 
greater.than the growth, and it will be con- 
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stantly increased in greater proportions. It is 
a difficult subject to handle by legislation, and 
is in the line of what has never before been at- 
tempted except on a small scale in this coun- 
try. But it must be niet and considered, if 
we would hot escape very serious evils, A 
raid on the forests of Canada will afford but 
4 temporary relief, and there must be the vol- 
untary use of more stable and substantial 
material for building, or else an intelligent 
and stringent forestry law regulating the pri- 
vilege of cutting and providing for regular 
owth such as is maintained in France, or 
in a very few years there will be such a de- 
struction of the forests as will threaten very 
serious evils and perhaps produce such con- 
ditions as in Spain and other countries, where 
trees cannot be made to grow because of the 
climatic difficulties produced by the original 
destruction of the forests. The laws and reg- 
ulations of forestry are really one of the most 
serious economical problems now before the 
country.—Providence Journal. 


JOHN G. 





WHITTIER ON THE TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. 

Some six weeks ago, The Christian Union 
addressed a letter to a score of representative 
men in different parts of the country, asking 
them to tell its readers what practical mea- 
sures they could suggest to reduce the pre- 
sent evils of drunkenness and the liquor 
traffic, 

There were numerous answers to this ques- 
tion — men of widely different views on 
many subjects, but on the great question of 
chunpeceince they were agieel that immediate 
practical measures ought to be taken to stop 
the enormous evil of the drinking custom of 
the day. 

The Christian Union says: However men 
may differ respecting Biblical interpretation, 
or the scientific uses of alcohol and its func- 
tion in the body, or the rights and duties of 
the State and the individual, all good men 
agree that the present drinking habits of Ameri- 
¢an society are an enormous evil; morally, 
socially, politically. The first thing for them 
to do is to drop their discussions with one 
another, and make common cause against a 
common enemy. In this, the first end to be 
attained is an aroused public opinion on the 
subject, to be educated by the pulpit, the 
platform, and the press, but yet more in so- 
ciety and in the family, and most of all by 
persistent personal and social example. 

Before moving to get new and stronger 
legislation, we should create a public senti- 
ment strong enough to enforce such laws as 
we now have; a public sentiment which will 
compel policemen to arrest, grand juries to 
indict, political attorneys to prosecute, petit 
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jurors to convict, judges to sentence, and gov- 
ernors to leave unpardoned, the open, flagrant, 
unconcealed violators of such liquor laws as 
we already possess. When that public senti- 
ment is aroused we can profitably consider 
what further and better legislation is called 
for. We can advantageously charge a higher 
license fee, and limit the number of licenses ; 
we can perhaps properly give to esch local 
community the right to regulate or prohibit 
the liquor traffic within its own bounds; but 
whatever we do we must recognize the fact 
that in a Republic law is never stronger than 
the public sentiment behind it, and, therefore, 
that what is a wise law in one locality may 
be a very foolish one in another. Affirma- 
tive work ought to accompany repressive 
measures. Men are tempted to drink by the 
fact that the drinking shop is often the only 
— where they can find a warmed and 
ighted room and good company ; these sub- 
stitutes for a home ought to be provided in 
well-regulated coffee-houses conducted on 
temperance principles, and not made so osten- 
tatiously pious as to repel the men whom they 
should attract. Finally, the great, ultimate, 
radical remedy is in the development of cha- 
racter, in such a change wrought in human 
nature as will make the reason, the moral 
sense, and the spiritual nature supreme, and 
the animal appetites subordinate; a change 
which only faith in God and the hopes and 
fears of immortality can produce. 


““T am one of those who have hoped that 
the dreadful evil of intemperance might be 
checked and finally abolished by legislative 
action. I still believe in the right and duty 
of the community to protect itself by legal 
enactments, whenever there is a public senti- 
ment strong enough to enforce the prohibition 
of the sale of intoxicating liquors as a bever- 

e. But recent events, especially the results 
of the late elections, have convinced me that 
a great work of moral suasion and personal 
example must be done before law can be made 
available. The popular mind must be edu- 
cated up to a higher level, the precepts of 
Christian morality must find a more general 
acceptance in practice, and a nobler manhood 
and womanhood developed which shall hold 
sensual appetite under the stern control of 
reason, conscience and duty. In this way only 
can the way be prepared for efficient legis- 
lation. 

‘“*T despair of seeing any direct assistance 
from political parties to the cause of temper- 
ance, but the great majority of the individuals 
composing these parties have a moral sense 
which may be awakened into action by the 
precept and example of the Srenens 
men and women who have so nobly devote 
themselves to the work. Knowing how much 
has been accomplished already, I cannot doubt 
of ultimate complete success. Sixty years ago 
no voice was raised against the sale and free 
use of intoxicating liquors. All classes drank 
without apparent scruple. A large per cent. 
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of New England farms was mortgaged to rum- 
selling groceries. Now, as a rule, our farmers 
are strictly temperate, and there is a public 
sentiment everywhere which makes liquor 
selling and drinking disreputable. There is 
then no cause of discouragement; on the con- 
trary, the friends of temperance have abun- 
dant reason to thank God and take courage. 

“JOHN G. WHITTIER.” 

Boston, Mass. 





THEIR MEANING. 
BY ELEANOR KIRK. 


'To live in shade, yet trust the sun ; 
To bravely creep while others run ; 
To suffer pain, and still believe 
That just enough one will receive; 
To feel no envy that the best 
Of precious gifts are given the rest— 
Persuaded that each lot must be 
The best for each eternally— 

Is truest faith. 


To bear with wrong, and wait for right, 
Believing that the darkest night 
Means only growth for timorous seeds ; 
‘To see some good in rankest weeds; 
To feel the love that watches o’er 
Those left behind, those gone before. 
To be bereft, yet Know no loss, 
And thus the highest faith indorse, 
Is true content, 
—Christian Union. 





THE SINGING SAND. 
BY CLARA DOTY BATES. 


[NorrE.—The Singing Sand is found on the 
shores of the great lakes, and was so christened 
by the Indians, now nearly extinct, except in 
a few solitary places. You can distinguish 
this sand from any other by a peculiarly sweet 
sound arising from the feet. ] 


Along the beach, 

Where each to each 
The wavelets talked in whispered speech, 
With idly loitering steps I strayed, 
Hearkening the murmur that they made, 
Like far-off words and laughter, blent 
With many a wind-blown instrument. 


On either hand 
The sunny strand: 
Was one wide reach of glaring sand ; 
A silent waste without a stir; 
A bit of desert, as it were, 
Desolate, voiceless, in the heat, 
But for the water at its feet. 


“Ah, why, I sighed, 

‘*Ts one denied 
Color and life and voice beside ! 
Why one have waves with foamy crest, 
And white sails on its buoyant breast, 
While yet the other can but show 
One idler’s footstep, to and fro?” 


Just then anear 

My well-schooled ear 
A musical new sound could hear— 
A resonant, grinding sound, yet sweet, 
That seemed to come from’neath my feet, 
And I was quick to understand 
I walked the fabled singing sand. 
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Ah, then, no more 
That lifeless shore 
Its look of blank desertion wore; 
My fancy on its margin drew 
The prow of many a bark canoe; 
Rude wigwams rose, and here and there, 
Upcurled blue smoke on the blue air. 


I seemed to see 
How blithe and free, 
Ran dusky children in their glee; 
How grizzled women, old and bent, 
Toiled at the fire or in the tent, 
While warriors sprawling at their ease, 
Looked on and smoked their pipes in peace 


A vanished race 
With scarce a trace 
But legend now in all the place! 
‘Yet what a busy-peopled shore, 
If spirit eye but scanned it o’er! 
What print of keel and foot and hand, 
Here on the Indian’s singing sand! 
--Detroit Free Press. 





CHILDREN’S HOME FOR INCURABLES. 


A friend who is personally interested im 
the faithful work of those who have the 
management of this institution, requests us to 
copy the following notice of it, which ap- 
peared in the Public Ledger: 


“Let me call attention to a new and much 
needed charity—the “ Home for Hopelessly 
Crippled Children,” northeast corner Forty- 
fifth street and Osage avenue, West Phila- 
delphia. Not three months have passed 
since the establishment of this “Home.” 
The impossibility of finding an institution in 
the city of Philadelphia, outside of the Alms- 
house, where a crippled boy who had been on 
our hands for more than two years could be 
cared for, led to the taking ot a house for 
such sufferers. This boy was the first occu- 
pant. The next, Willie ———, could no 
longer be retained in the Homeopathic Hos- 
pital, being incurable. He had neither father 
nor mother, and his grandparents replied, 
when informed that he must be returned to 
them, “ He may die on the doorstep, but he 
can’t come in here.” He is happy in our 
care. Another, likewise dismissed from the 
same Hospital, had so won the love of the 
Matron that she gave up her position to 
maintain this interesting boy, me keep him 
out of the Almshouse. Unable to. accom- 
plish her purpose, it seemed there was no 
help for Robbie. But just then this “ Home 
for Crippled Children ” opened its doors, and 
he is one of its happiest inmates. Others, 
all touchingly interesting in their condition 
and history, have followed, and the public 
are cordially invited to visit this true “Home,” 
where a class of children are cared for who 
have hitherto been overlooked. 

“Tt will be apparent to the visitor and to 
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all who consider the subject, that an ordi- 
nary house, such as is now its locality, is not 
perfectly adapted to the requirements. It is 
the purpose of the founder, when the Lord 
sends the means, to build one or more cot- 
tages, constructed to meet the peculiar need. 
Not one of these children can walk. They 
must be carried up and down stairs, which 
exhausting service could be obviated by an 
elevator, and there are various appliances 
suggested, as the ministry goes on, which it 
is hoped will be supplied as the work pro- 
gresses. Children of all creeds are admitted, 
the requirement being simply poverty and 
malformation. It has the fostering care of 
one who supplies the mother love as nearly 
as can be. A FRIEND. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Mischievous Plants.—That water-cress which 
I gathered with such delight from the spark- 
ling brook at Kawau has proved anything 
but a boon to the Southern provinces, where 
what was originally so carefully planted in 
the streams has spread in such dense masses 
as literally to obstruct the course of rivers and 
choke their mouths, In Otago and Canter- 
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thousands of acres of the farmers’ best land 
are completely cropped with thistles, and no ef- 
forts can by any possibility eradicate this pest. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of pounds 
have been expended in carrying out various 
schemes for its extermination ; but the hardy 
invader laughs at them all, and blooms as 
fresh and fair as ever it did on its native soil. 
Indeed, it is a much stronger and handsomer 
plant than were its Scottish ancestors. An- 
other plant, which in all these isles has taken 
a too-vigorous hold of the soil, is the com- 
mon sweet-briar. Introduced for the sake of 
its fragrant perfume, it now, especially in 
Tasmania, has become so strong and so tena- 
cious that it is impossible to keep it within 
bounds. Its thick roots penetrate the soil to 
a great depth; and it forms a dense scrub, to 
the total destruction of what were formerly 
pleasant pasture-lands. Just in the same way, 
both in Ceylon and Tahiti, I have seen the 
lantana, introduced a few years ago as an or- 
namental garden shrub, now overrunning 
thousands of acres, to the despair of the cul- 
tivators; and in Tabiti and waii, 1 have 
ridden through miles of guava scrub, all de- 
scended from a few guava bushes introduced 


bury Provinces, destructive floods, which | in fruit gardens.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


have resulted in loss of life and property, are 
attributed solely to the increase of this simple 
plant ; and thousands of pounds are sanuilty 
expended in the effort to check its too-luxu- 
riant growth. The innocent daisy, round 
which weary, toil-worn men assembled in al- 
most tearful homage, does not seem to have 
done any damage ; but the tall purple thistle, 
which was brought to New Zealand by a too- 
zealous Scot, now runs riot over the land. I 
saw it growing in thickets on the waste lands 
near Auckland; and, though some enthusi- 
asts maintained that it was doing good work 
in preparing the soil for more remunerative 
crops, I think the farmers would certainly 
have preferred its absence. Certainly, those 
of Australia do not attempt to conceal their 
dismay at its extraordinary increase. It is 
barely a quarter of a century since the very 
first thistle was imported to Australia and 
landed safely at Port Philip. Every Scotch- 
man in Victoria made pilgrimage to the cap- 
ital to have a look at the old familiar emblem 
and dream of home. A great public dinner 
was given in its honor, and the precious plant 
occupied the post of honor on the table. 
Many were the speeches made and _ toasts 
drunk onthe occasion, and the enthusiasm 
knew no bounds. Afterward, this thistle was 
carefully planted in its new kingdom, and 
right royal has been its rule. Never was 
conquered country held with a firmer grip. 
The stately thistle proved so prolific in the 
éongenial soil and kindly climate that now 





The subject of tree planting is now being 
pressed upon the settlers of Western Minne- 
sota and Dakota. Belts of timber have been 
substituted for pine fences as wind-breaks 
aons the mueea rtions of the liue of the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway, 
and it is said that the Northern Pacific Road 
is also about to test the efficiency of live 
fences to protect its tracks on the prairie from 
snow drifts. A pine fence, such as the Wes- 
tern railroads have been using, costs about 
$800 a mile. The fence, to serve its purpose, 
must be at least eight feet high, and even such 
a one, stoutly built and with oak posts, is not 
a sufficient barrier against the drifts in a 
winter so severe as the present. 
the boards are fregetatly stolen, and the 
strongest posts are liable to snap like twigs 
under the force of a prairie wind storm. 

Mr. Leonard Hodges, who superintended 
the tree-planting along the St. Paul and 
Manitoba road, and is also to have charge of 
the same work on the Northern Pacific, ad- 
vises the planting of two parallel belts of 
young timber on the northern side of the 
tracks and one belt on the southern side. The 
white willow he has found to be the cheapest 
and hardiest tree for the purpose. A fence 
of this willow will grow to an average height 
of twelve feet in four years from the time of 
planting the cuttings. The soil, however, has 
to be prepared for planting by harrowing, and 
sometimes the prairie soil is so bad that two 


Moreover . 
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or three years must be spent in preparing it, | fering, and is the only effectual means of re- 


but the result is thought to be worth the la- 
bor. Other hardy trees recommended for the 
purpose above mentioned are the box-elder, 
the cottonwood and the green ash.—Public 
Ledger. 


_——~-s00- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ALCOHOLISM NO. 4. 


The fourth stage of this disease is the sad- 
dest and most repulsive of all. “It is a stage 
of complete muscular failure, both in diree- 
tion and power, with entire mental insensi- 
bility.” “The representatives of this stage 
are completely soln from drink, they are 
the permanent representatives of those who, 
temporarily palsied after the debauch, were, 
in a past day, left under the table helpless 
and miserable. They are the helpless speci- | 
mens of general paralysis of our asylums, 
stricken down from the steady and gradual 
action of alcohol on nervous matter. The 
are derived from the drinkers of the less fiery 
fluids; but their downfall is as certain, if not 
assudden. They are not killed, but they live 
for a season practically dead, and slowly die.” 
—Dr. Richardson. 

I have said that alcohol has a strong af- 
finity for the brain and nervous system, and 
for this reason it is less fatal in its effects. 
The brain becomes paralyzed before the heart 
does, and the poor besotted being loses all 
pose to take further draughts of the poison, 
ying dead-drunk in an unconscious state with 
all the voluntary muscles paralyzed, the heart 
continues to beat, and the poison which has 
brought the system so nearly to a fatal termi- 
nation, begins to be eliminated, and the poor 
victim slowly returns to a partial conscious- 
ness, and to a feeble condition of life in which 
the strong desire for stimulants calls again 
for a repetition of the poisonous draught, 
until at length death closes the scene. 

We come now to the important question of 
the treatment of this disease. It would seem 
that there could be no question about the 
propriety of total abstinence as the first indi- 
cation in the cure of a disease which is pro- 
duced by the use of alcohol. Yet until very 
recently the best medical practitioners, influ- 
enced by the popular idea of the danger of 
cutting off suddenly the supply of stimulants, 
were blinded to the fact that such a course 
was only adding fuel to the fires which were 
already burning up the system. 

The practice of “tapering off,” as it is 
called, has always failed. Immediate total 
abstinence is the only safe remedy for any 
stage of this disease. It is not to be expected 
that such a change can take place without 
suffering ; but it is a well-established fact that 
this course produces the least amount of suf- 


moving the disease. But says the man long 
accustomed to the use of stimulants, “I know 
I should die!” 

Dr. Richardson says: “The gaols of this 
country, which have been the schools of so 
rich a store of sanitary knowledge, have been 
also the experimental grounds of that which 
we wanted to institute, for the fact we were 
fain to know. 

“Into these gaols are carried men and 
women in all degrees of alcoholic existence. - 

“Within the walls of these institutions al- 
cohol finds no place. Once there, whole popu- 
lations of drunkards and moderate drinkers 
are deprived of strong drink without hesita- 
tion, without mercy, ves! without mercy. Do 
they who are thus treated fall, as a result of 
the forced abstinence, into the diseases so 
dreadful and so dreaded? They are not al- 
lowed very sturdy. food of other kinds to re- 


y | place alcohol in their great emergency. Do 


they collapse? Do they fall into consumption, 
or insanity, or palsy? If they did there 
would soon be a ferment in the country that 
would level the gaols, and put a brandy flask 
to the mouth of every sufferer, prisoner though 
he were. But the solemn fact is that these 
enforced abstainers become, under abstinence 
as a leading cause of the fact, the healthiest 
of the community; while no one has been 
able to spot a single definable, serious disease 
as due to the deprivation of alcohol.” 

So long as any alcohol remains in the sys- 
tem it will call for more, and at least two 
years are required to overcome the fearful 
craving for drink. There are tonics, without 
alcohol in them, which may be used, and it is 
proper that we should assist these sufferers 
through the trying ordeal which they are 
obliged to pass. One of the most efficient 
means of assisting those who desire to escape 
from the slavery of this most potent evil, is 
personal influence; make the poor victim feel 
that you love him, that you have kindness 
and sympathy for him, ask him to confide to 
you all his feelings, be with him often and by 
using firmness and kindness, try to win his 
confidence; his mind is weakened and he 
needs all the encouragement and strength you 
can give him, Endeavor to throw the con- 
solations of religion around him that he may 
be enabled to overcome the’strong temptations 
that beset him, and stand up in the true dig- 
nity of his manhood, redeemed from the curse 
of this sad and loathsome disease, this direful 
evil. Then shall we have a practical reali- 
zation “that joy shall be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons, who need no repent- 
ance.” 

Let us then buckle on the whole armor of 
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truth, and enter upon a warfare against this 
iant crime of INTEMPERANCE; and if we 
abor faithfully and earnestly we shall realize 
that the “violence” which results from this 
devastating evil, “shall no more be heard in 
thy land, wasting and destruction within thy 
borders.” Henry T. Caip. 
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CHICAGO, it is said, has 1,000 opium eaters. 


ASUBSCRIPTION has been opened in Berlin, in 
aid of the sufferers by the floods in America. 


EARTHQUAKES and voleanic disturbances 
are reported to be ‘“‘ unusually numerous” in 
Japan. 

A STEAMER is being fitted up with electric 
lights and dredging apparatus for next sum- 
mer’s scientific expedition of Williams College 
students. 


ONE evening last week Professor Swift, of 
Rochester, and Professor Brooks, of Phelps, 
N. Y., each discovered, independently, a 
comet in the constellation Pegasus. It a 
tail half a degree in length, and its motion is 
toward the east. 


Mr. FABBIE, the Italian Consul of New 
York, has founded several schools for poor 
Italian children, In these schools they are 
taught English studies, music, machine-sew- 
ing, and other things. The average daily at- 
tendance is seven hundred children. 


LABORERS are at work excavating for the 
foundations of a new bridge at Niagara Falls, 
about 400 feet above the old suspension bridge. 
The plans have been completes 4 and drawings 
made, the superstructure being an iron truss 
bridge, wide enough for two railroad tracks. 


ACCORDING to the latest reports, the Elec- 
tric Exhibition at Vienna, which was post- 
poned from last year on account of the similar 
undertaking at Munich, Germany, is to be 
held from August 1 to October 31 of this year, 
in the building erected for the Universal Ex- 
hibition of 1873. 


A GREAY bridge is now under construction 
for the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad across 
the Missouri river, twenty miles north of 
Council Bluffs, Ia.: The piers are of iron, filled 
with concrete masonry, and the superstructure 
is alsoofiron, The bridge will be 1,000 feet in 
length, and cost nearly $1,000,000. 


THE Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
is making active preparation for the construc- 
tion of its Baltimore and Philadelphia exten- 
sion. A bridge, 10u feet high and 500 feet long, 
is to be built across the Brandywine, at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. The road through the 
State of Delaware will be built under the char- 
ter of the Delaware Western Company, which 
is owned by the Baltimore and Ohio Company. 
In Maryland it will be built under the Balti- 
more and Ohio charter, and in Pennsylvania 
a corporation will be formed under the railroad 
law of the State. Itis expected that the line 
will be completed before the close of 1883. 
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THE trade in India rubber has grown enor- 
mously in the United States during the past 
forty years. Thearticle is now used in almost 
every conceivable way, entering into the widest 
variety of manufacture. There is about $76,- 
000,000 invested in the manufacture of rubber 
goods in the United States. 


IT is related of Gustave Doré that many years 
ago, while on a tour in Switzerland, he lost his 
passport. Arriving at Lucerne, he asked to be 
allowed to speak to the Mayor, to whom he 

ve his name. ‘ You say that you are M. 

tustave Doré,” replied the Mayor, ‘‘and I be- 
lieve you; but,” he added, producing a pencil 
and a piece of paper, ‘‘ you can easily prove 
it.”” Doré looked around him and perceived 
some women selling potatoes in the street. 
With a few touches he cleverly reproduced the 
homely scene, and, appending his name to the 
sketeh, presented it to the Mayor. ‘ Your 
passport is perfectly in order,’’ remarked the 
official, ‘‘ but you must allow me to keep it as 
a souvenir, and to offer you in return one in 
the ordinary form.”’ 


THE tenant system has been tried in Geor- 
gia with satisfactory results, especially where 
the land owners have given their tenants the 
benefit of their skill and knowledge. There 
are very many lazy and thriftless negroes, but 
taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
it is surprising that there are not more. The 
great bulk of the race that live in the farming 
regions are reasonably thrifty and industrious ; 
many of them are acquiring poe an 
large numbers have homes and land of their 
own. In short, in this as in other matters, 
Georgia is the Empire State of the South.— 
Atlanta, Ga., Constitution. 


WIRE rope ladders, in addition to fixed fire- 
escapes and stairways, are to be provided for a 
New York hotel. These ladders are made of 
wire cable, with rounds of quarter-inch gas 

ipe, and are flexible. In. the rooms of the 
otel they occupy about a cubic foot of space. 
They weigh about three-quarters of a pound to 
the foot, and their breaking strain is estimated 
at two tons, thus allowing several people to get 
on them ata time. Several hotels are repo 
to have already provided knotted ropes to be 

ut in each sleeping apartment. The flexible 
adder is superior to the rope, but more costly, 
and, it should be said, seemingly too heavy for 
quick, handy use.— Public Ledger 


NOTICES. 
FAIR HILL MEETING. 


First-day, Third mo. 4th, 1883, at house of 
Eliza P. Kirk, 2835 N. Eleventh street. 


The Burlington First-day School Union will 
meet at Trenton, Third mo. 10th, at 10 A. M. 
Co-workers from other First-day schools re- 
spectfully invited. 

Wo. WALTON, 
LAURA NEWBOLD, Clerks. 


A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel 
Association will be held in Friends’ Parlor, 
1520 Race street, on Seventh-day evening, the 


3d inst,, at 8 o’clock. 
W. HEACOCK, Clerk. 
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